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RATIONAL PREFERENCE, DETERMINISM, AND MORAL 
OBLIGATION 


VEN though the view is difficult if not impossible to prove, 
there appears to be a growing belief in determinism as applied 
to human choice. Rare indeed is the psychologist who would deny 
that every voluntary human action is motivated. The average 
layman, too, expects the behavior of his fellow men to be explain- 
able. If someone acts peculiarly he asks at once, ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘ What 
led him to do that?’’. And he would hesitate to take you seriously 
if you told him that the action is strictly unexplainable. 
Determinism in this sense does not imply fatalism. It is, 
roughly, the view that every human choice occurs in accordance 
with some law of a causal or functional sort. It implies that an 
individual’s choice in any given circumstances is determined, de- 
termined by such factors as the kind of person he is, his habits, 
his disposition, his intelligence, his emotional drives, his desires, 
and his aversions. Complete knowledge of the relevant laws, the 
situation, and the person concerned would make possible accurate 
prediction of his choice. But it does not follow from this view, 
as Jerome Frank urges in Fate and Freedom, that human values 
and human purposes are irrelevant and can effect neither this 
choice nor the future. Just the contrary is true. Because human 
beings can be educated to be influenced less by emotion and more 
by rational considerations, it is possible to make human choices and 
their consequenees progressively better as human wisdom develops. 
Though Frank’s fears are unfounded, G. E. Moore and others 
echo Kant in urging that determinism confronts us with a more 
serious difficulty. Moore, in his reply to critics in The Philosophy 
of G. E. Moore, insists that we take seriously the classical dictum, 
“*T ought implies I can.’’ He states that, if determinism is true, 
there is no sense of freedom with which he is acquainted according 
to which we could have done anything other than what we did do. 
Hence he does not see how, if determinism is true, we could justify 
the statement that we were under moral obligation to have acted 
otherwise. Moore urges that. we should not be satisfied with the 
reply that we could have acted otherwise had we chosen to do so. 
Nor, he adds, is it a satisfactory answer that we could have chosen 
otherwise had we wanted or preferred so to choose. Somewhere 
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along the line our choice of an action or our choice of a choice is 
determined. Taking all the concrete circumstances of the situation 
and of our own nature into account we recognize that our action 
could not have differed from what it was. How then, he asks, can 
it be true that we ought to have acted or chosen otherwise? 

It is the thesis of this paper that all the types of freedom re- 
quired for moral obligation and moral responsibility do in fact exist 
and are compatible with determinism. If Moore is asking for an 
indeterministic type of freedom, he is asking for something that 
would make moral responsibility and obligation impossible. In 
order to substantiate this thesis, it will be necessary to analyze 
the notion of moral obligation, to distinguish a number of different 
types of freedom, and to take account of the distinction between 
retributive and non-retributive responsibility. 

There is, of course, a weak sense of ‘‘ought’’ in which there is 
much that we ought to do that we can not do. This is the sense in 
which ‘‘X ought to be’’ is equivalent to ‘‘It would be better if X 
were.’’ In this sense war and mosquitoes and hurricanes ought not 
to occur and there ought to be much more beauty and health and 
good weather than there is. Since some of these ‘‘oughts’’ call for 
goods beyond human control, it is clear that they do not involve 
moral obligation in any human sense. 

It might seem reasonable to demand that among the various 
things we could do—if we wished—we should choose the best pos- 
sible alternative. But this would still impose on human beings the 
impossible task of always knowing the objectively best. Which 
alternative is best depends on the relative value of the consequences 
of our different possible choices. Since human knowledge of the 
future is only probable, our beliefs as to what is best will often 
be incorrect, even though they are based on correct assessment of 
all the relevant available evidence. Because of this limitation on 
our knowledge, though it would sometimes be better if we were to 
do what is best, we are under moral obligation not to do that but to 
do what we believe to be best, grounding our belief on sound judg- 
ment in the light of the available evidence. The right thing for 
us to do is to act in this way. 

This sense of moral obligation can be stated more precisely as 
follows: Among the various alternative actions which it is possible 
for a person in given circumstances to do if he chooses, his choice 
ought to be effectively determined by two factors: (1) moral in- 
terest, that is, desire to do what is right, and (2) sound judgment, 
that is, correct assessment of the available evidence as to the rela- 
tive values of the various alternatives. Let us call a choice that is 
determined by moral interest, moral, and one which is based on 
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sound judgment, sound. A choice which is both moral and sound, 
we can call for brevity a wise choice. The essence of moral obliga- 
tion, then, is to act wisely, to act, as Aristotle expressed it, as ‘‘the 
wise and right-minded man’’ would act. Our important voluntary 
actions should result from sound moral choices. 

Does this sense of moral obligation meet Moore’s difficulty satis- 
factorily? We ought to choose wisely, but can we choose wisely ? 
We can in the sense that sometimes we do. We have a capacity for 
so choosing. At times we are in fact moved to a decision by our 
moral interest, and at some of these times our beliefs as to what 
is right are well-grounded. In general, human beings are capable 
of being moved by moral ideals and are capable of reasoning cor- 
rectly. There are, of course, occasions on which we are ruled by 
non-moral or even immoral interests, and there are instances in 
which our reasoning is far from sound. Sometimes, perhaps, we 
deliberately choose what we know to be wrong; sometimes, as the 
saying goes, we think not with our heads but with our hearts— 
with our blood as the Nazis would have said ; sometimes we succumb 
to irrational impulses, conscious or unconscious ; sometimes we are 
simply fatigued or inattentive; occasionally we may be under the 
influence of alcohol or a drug, or of some more deep-seated disa- 
bility such as a neurosis. In such instances, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into account, including our own condition, there is a 
sense in which we couldn’t have acted otherwise. We did the best 
—as well as the worst—which we could have done in that specific 
case. But these more or less impermanent disabilities are not in- 
compatible with our general ability to choose wisely, an ability 
which is demonstrated under more favorable circumstances by 
sound moral choices. We do indeed have the capacity to be im- 
moral and irrational. Who would deny it? But also we have the 
capacity to reason correctly and to want so strongly what we believe 
to be right that this moral interest becomes our dominant motive. 

An important thing to note here is the distinction between 
possession of a general ability and the inhibition of that ability in 
particular circumstances. Consider an analogous situation in the 
physical realm. We say of the human eye that it is capable of 
seeing a certain star if normal eyes under standard conditions can 
discern it. We do not say that the human eye loses this capacity 
because certain eyes are weak or inflamed, or because clouds obscure 
the star. We do of course say that the star is invisible under these 
special circumstances, that is, when concealed by clouds, or when 
the sole observer has defective eyes, but we still agree that in gen- 
eral this star is visible to the naked eye. The situation is similar 
with regard to the human ability to choose morally. In particular 
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cases a person with a weak, poorly developed moral sense, or with 
his mind inflamed by passion, may be unable to choose wisely. 
But this is not incompatible with the fact—attested by actual wise 
choices—that in general people do have this capacity. People 
whose moral and intellectual development comes up to certain 
standards, confronted with situations not too unusual in their diffi- 
culty, can and do choose wisely. In this sense we can do what we 
are under moral obligation to do. In particular instances where 
we are unwise, we fail to live up to the best of which we are in 
general capable. We fall short of our ideals, ideals that on other 
occasions we succeed in realizing. Falling short, we reproach our- 
selves and are reproached by others. This reproach, as well as 
other treatment we may receive, sometimes so changes us that on 
other similar occasions we are wise enough to act wisely. 

Another important consideration in meeting Moore’s difficulty 
has been suggested by Ross (Foundations of Ethics, pp. 240-246). 
When we say ‘‘we can do either a or b or c,’’ there is implicitly 
included the tacit proviso ‘‘if our interest in a or b or c outweighs 
our interest in either of the others.’’ If the only thing that kept 
us from doing what was right was the weakness of our interest in 
acting rightly, we still say that we could have done what was right, 
that is, we could have, had we been somewhat more interested. 
Now, having only a weak interest in the right, so that confronted 
with a choice between what we believe to be right and what we 
believe to be wrong, our interest in acting rightly is not strong 
enough to overcome the attractions of some wrong course of action, 
is precisely what we mean by having a weak moral character, by 
being immoral. Hence, even though in one sense we could not 
have done other than what we did do, if the only factor that kept 
us from doing what was right was our weak good will, we and others 
are justified in labelling us immoral for acting as we did. For we 
have just demonstrated that our moral fibre is too weak to be 
effective. 

A similar problem to be solved in a similar way arises when, 
though we do what we believe to be right, we err in our belief and 
resultant action not through lack of moral stamina but through 
failure to judge correctly the probable value of various alternatives. 
Let us suppose that at our best we could have judged them cor- 
rectly, but that through fatigue we erred. 

Here we can reply that we recognize that to live up to our moral 
obligations we must be at our best, not only morally but also intel- 
lectually. In this instance having slipped intellectually because we 
were tired, we were not at our best. Hence, we did not do what 
we ought to have done and could have done had we not been tired. 
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We are not immoral, we are not even stupid, but we did make an 
unsound judgment. We might well counsel ourselves to be sure 
not to be fatigued when, in the future, we have important decisions 
to make. If, later, we knowingly disregard this advice, we shall 
then be immoral. 

If the above account is substantially correct, we can give a sig- 
nificant meaning under deterministic assumptions to such a state- 
ment as ‘‘I ought not to have done what I did do; I ought to have 
acted wisely.’’ This would be true in the sense that: 

(1) I could have done what I ought had I chosen to do so. 

(2) I could have chosen wisely, had I wanted to; I would have 
wanted to had it pleased me so to want; and so on. 

(3) If my choice was unwise because of my weak interest in 
doing what is right, my failure to do my duty was a direct 
reflection of my moral weakness and reveals me as being to 
that extent immoral. 

(4) If my unwise choice was due to unsound judgment it reflects 

- another weakness of my own, a failure to be as mentally 
alert, logically cogent, and free from irrational motivation 
as I sometimes am. 

(5) In my action I failed to live up to my ideal of myself. I 
did not think as soundly or choose as wisely as would the 
self that I aspire to be, and sometimes succeed in being. 

(6) There are changes in my character, which, if made earlier, 
would have led me to choose wisely, and which, if made now, 


will enable me to choose more wisely on another similar 
occasion. 


The fifth point is of special significance because it provides, I 
think, some additional confirmation of the view I have presented, 
by suggesting a new interpretation of the famous Kantian distine- 
tion between the empirical self and the intelligible self. A per- 
son’s choice in any specific instance is determined by his actual or, 
if you like, his empirical self, with all its weaknesses, moral and in- 
tellectual. But the ideal or intelligible self to which he aspires 
is a soundly reasoning moral self. Sometimes these two selves 
coalesce. As a person’s moral and intellectual powers develop the 
choices of his empirical self come to coincide more and more fre- 
quently with the choices which would be made by the wise and 
right-minded self which is his ideal. Most of us achieve enough 
maturity to make some wise choices, but not enough to overcome 
all temptations. However, our capacity for further development is 
without apparent limit. 

On the supposition that determinism is true, to what extent is 
an individual responsible for his choices, wise or unwise? To what 
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extent are they due to him rather than to some other factor in the 
situation? To the extent that they are determined by his own 
nature, to the degree that they result from his character. It is 
commonly agreed that a person’s choice is a function of the situa- 
tion with which he is confronted and of his personality as it reacts 
to that situation. In different situations the same individual will 
react differently. Confronted by the same situation, different in- 
dividuals will respond variously, depending on their characters. 
A fool will respond foolishly, a wise man wisely. An unwise choice 
in any given set of circumstances indicates either a lack of sound 
judgment or a deficiency of moral interest. If determinism be 
true, then, all external factors being what they are, it is a tautology 
to say that a man’s choice is due to his own nature. And since his 
nature characterizes him, he is responsible for his choices. 

If it be asked who or what is responsible for his character, the 
determinist’s answer is that it is due to the interplay of many 
factors, his own earlier choices, his environment and associates, 
his education, his home training, his heredity. These in turn are 
determined by earlier factors. To ask for an ultimate source of 
responsibility is like asking for a first cause. Perhaps there is not 
any. Indeed if determinism be true there can be none. In any 
event a man is today the kind of man he is, no matter what the in- 
fluences were which made him that way. He is the sort of person 
who, because of his character, chooses as he does. The first re- 
sponsibility for his choices rests squarely on him. 

If on the other hand the kind of freedom that Moore seems to 
demand, freedom from determining motives, be actual, then such 
indeterminism would result in complete lack of responsibility. 
For if our choices be independent of every aspect of our char- 
acter, they are capricious, and entirely outside of our control. 
We do not, I submit, want that kind of free will. It would be like 
possessing an auto which goes off the road for no reason at all. 
To own a car which may be wrecked by a blowout or a broken steer- 
ing gear is bad enough, but to own one which can smash into the 
ditch or suddenly climb a telephone pole for no reason at all would 
be intolerable. When we ask what was responsible for an accident 
we are asking for the cause of that accident. To say there is no 
cause is to say nothing was responsible. Similarly, it is bad enough 
to find that some weak or undesirable trait of our character has led 
us astray. Knowing what was responsible we can at least take 
steps to improve our character. But if our fault was not due to 
any aspect of our nature, if there were nothing we could have done 
in the past or can do now which would make us behave better, we 
are helpless. And being helpless, we can not be held responsible. 
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What is responsible for any occurrence, including human choice, 
is the cause of that occurrence. If indeterminism be true, if some 
choices are uncaused, then nothing and no one is responsible for 
them. a 

If determinism be true, is punishment of unwise choices or re- 
ward of wise choices profitable? In a non-retributive sense, yes. 
If a man’s character leads him to commit grievously anti-social 
deeds, his social group will judge correctly that he is the kind of 
person who makes such unwise choices and they will be justified 
in restraining him, by imprisonment or other means, until he can 
be re-educated so that he will make better choices. He has shown 
by his action that he is the kind of man whom society can not safely 
allow at large. On the other hand, retributive punishment or re- 
ward, the allocation to an individual of his ‘‘just deserts,’’ is un- 
justified under either determinism or indeterminism. In the 
former case, though a man’s actions are due to his character, his 
character is due largely to others and hence deserves itself neither 
reward nor punishment. In the latter case, since his action was 
not the consequence of anything, there is nothing appropriate to be 
rewarded or punished. 

In less serious cases, where restraint is unjustified, to what ex- 
tent ought a person to blame himself or to be blamed by others for 
his unwise decisions? To the extent that a wise or right-minded 
man would blame him. The aim, presumably, is to help him and 
others to make better choices in the future. Blame and praise will 
be of some benefit. But reforming an adult is difficult. There is 
much to indicate that the basic formative influences on human 
character occur in early childhood. It seems clear therefore that 
the major lesson to be learned from adult errors of choice is that 
we ought to modify the environment and training of young chil- 
dren so that more of them will develop, to a greater degree than 
is common today, freedom from dominance by irrational or im- 
moral motives. To the extent that we train the next generation 
to respond to sound reasoning and moral motives, members of it 
will approach the goal of always choosing as a wise or right-minded 
man would choose, of always living up to their moral obligations. 


CuHaruEs A. BAYLis 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
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S the statement that I think that something ought to be done 
equivalent to the statement that I want it done? Some con- 
temporary philosophers believe so but, among these philosophers, 
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not a few mean only that a standard of conduct is my standard 
only if my dominant wishes accord with it. This latter assertion 
is both true and trivial. A difference between merely contem- 
plated standards and lived standards does consist in the presence 
or absence of so-called ego identification. I am identified with 
certain standards of conduct but this does not mean either that 
my wishes created the standards or that they were the chief cause 
of my having become identified with the standards. Wishing that 
a standard be fulfilled might be an outcome of identification rather 
than being its cause. 

Some of those who assert that thinking that a thing ought to be 
done and wishing that it be done are equivalent, however, do mean 
something beyond the psychological mechanism of identification. 
They mean to assert that standards are somehow products of bio- 
logical needs or social wishes. They assert that the person some- 
how produces and controls standards, and that the person is not 
really controlled by standards. 

Now this view could be correct, even although many statements 
of everyday language imply that, on the contrary, conduct is con- 
trolled by standards. Everyone has heard statements like ‘‘ Mr. 
X had to be loyal to ideal Y”’ or ‘‘they could not mar the beauty 
of the picture by placing it in setting Z but had to prepare an ap- 
propriate setting for it.’’ Many persons do express themselves as 
if values were something to be respected, or celebrated, or served 
while, on the other hand, factual structures are something to be 
altered or destroyed, diminished or enlarged, for purposes of per- 
sonal or social exploitation. 

The question is, do we indirectly serve our personal or collec- 
tive egos when we seem to respect, celebrate, or be true to value 
standards? Are ideals like idols, created by a person or group 
as symbols of wishes? Are all assertions of objective standards 
rationalizations, mere masks for subjective interests? This could 
be true even although the famous man on the street does not think 
so. I believe that it is false, however, because those who assert 
that it is true do seem to be exceedingly naive in all their analyses 
of the interaction between the human person and that reality in 
which he ‘‘lives and moves and has his being.’’ 

Naiveté is most flagrantly displayed in discussions about the 
distinction between ‘‘cognitive’’ meanings and ‘‘emotive’’ mean- 
ings. I do not deny that there is a meaningful distinction, or that - 
it is important for use in the quest to determine the relations be- 
tween facts and values. I only assert that the distinction has been 
much abused, mostly in the sense that it is thought to answer cer- 
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tain philosophical questions which it really does clarify but which 
it by no means answers. 

Very frequent is the assumption that emotive meanings express 
only factors in the organism while cognitive meanings somehow 
represent factors in the world at large. The assumption is fre- 
quently made that statements about facts are somehow disciplined 
by reality, while statements about values are utterances of the 
undisciplined, biological self. In other words, cognitive propo- 
sitions are thought to be world-created while emotive propositions 
are thought to be gut-created. Apparent sophistication of langu- 
age may confuse the issue, but the crude beliefs, described above, 
are the beliefs which some contemporary philosophers really do 
accept and proclaim, if I have understood them correctly. 

To state that the concept of informed feelings can mediate be- 
tween the concept of the cognitive and the concept of the emotive 
is perhaps to use an archaic mode of expression, but I think that 
it is at the same time to point to the locus of a more sophisti- 
cated interpretation of the relationship between facts and values. 
Wishes and modes of feeling are world-disciplined and world-en- 
riched in the same sense in which perceptual structures and modes 
of thought are world-disciplined and world-enriched. Forms of 
response, whether cognitive or emotive, are in a sense expressions 
of world-forms. This is not the whole story, but it is an indis- 
pensable part of any attempt to understand the relationships be- 
tween facts and values. | 

Experiences actually enjoyed, but not defined or wished for 
before the moment of enjoyment, can and do change a person’s 
value standards. He may, as a result of having had an experi- 
ence which has tested and revealed the inadequacy of previously 
known value categories, identify himself with some new ideal. In 
that case the term ‘‘discovery’’ of an ideal would be more appropri- 
ate than terms like ‘‘invention”’ or ‘‘projection’’ of the ideal. 

On the level of social relations, such happenings are, of course, 
frequent. Young persons take as models older ones who have re- 
vealed intriguing life possibilities, not previously imagined by the 
young persons. Also one may respect what one knows one could 
not imitate successfully and one may wish humbly to assist or de- 
fend persons whom one would imitate if one could. Thus, not only 
does the world offer models which transform personal objectives, 
but it also offers objects of respect or reverence, these objects being 
so hopelessly beyond the self that achieving the values which they 
represent is considered impossible. There are standards to realize 
in personal living, and there are also ideals to serve very re- 
motely and indirectly. This is’ simply descriptive of man as a 
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valuing agent whose feelings are informed by that which he finds 
to transcend him. 

Perhaps the above illustrations are rather obvious. They give 
rise, however, to a very important question. How wide a range of 
that with which the person interacts (not by compulsion but, rather, 
by something much more like persuasion or inspiration) can or 
could inform his feelings, be a source of standards, and determine 
personal destiny? How much of all that is known, perceptually 
or inferentially, about the qualities and relations and thematic in- 
volvements of things can or does determine the esthetic and moral 
norms with which the person becomes identified and which he wishes 
to see fulfilled in the realm of daily conduct? 

I believe that all the units and the groupings of the universe 
potentially could inform the modes of feeling of the highly de- 
veloped human person. The development of appropriate per- 
ceptual sets and modes of inference is, of course, a prerequisite for 
the mere recognition of the various objective patterns. The limita- 
tions in the ranges of things and types of things which inform my 
feelings are functions of imperfections in my faculties of apprehen- 
sion and comprehension. Cosmic determination of my standards 
is, at any rate, a closer possibility than is the so-called gut-deter- 
mination. I can proceed indefinitely in the direction of the former, 
but could hardly revert to the latter, since the instincts of no living 
thing, not the most primordial unlearned ways of acting and feel- 
ing, are determined so simply. 

A word may be ventured concerning the way in which the per- 
son proceeds toward a more synoptic mode of valuing. It seems 
to me that the recognition of ever new ranges of similarity is an 
important determining factor. Also development of the tendency 
cognitively to relate things to the processes of their origination and 
to their possible destiny is an important determining factor. The 
more fully things are known in context (comparative and histori- 
cal) the more do they inform feelings. There are no doubt psycho- 
logical blocks which retard the quest to recognize origins and to 
admit kinships. The mystics have had a good deal to say on this 
latter topic, and they have asserted that the person whose feelings 
are most fully informed recognizes universal kinship, loves beings 
of every type, and comprehends all in his sense of destiny. Most 
of the rest of us would be utterly disintegrated (as thinking and 
feeling systems) if certain of our personal relationships of inner 
likeness or of historical involvement, which are there to be discov- 
ered, were forced upon our attention, prematurely. That a cosmic 
affirmation is theoretically conceivable, does not mean that various 
types of conventional rejection and provincial isolation are not 
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necessary factors in the maintenance of the functional integrity of 
most actual persons. We, for the most part, dare not know 
ourselves. 

If that which informs feelings is a value, then values are powers. 
So I believe them to be. The standards of a person are determined 
by the ways in which values have shaped and connected and added 
to his motives and his modes of feeling. The problem of conflicting 
wishes (very real for mundane morality) does not necessitate the 
belief that those values which inform feelings are in conflict or are 
in any way contradictory, any more than contradictory theories 
about facts imply that the world is disorderly. Much depends 
upon perceptual sets, modes of association of ideas, and other fac- 
tors which, although disciplined by the world around, are not un- 
equivocally formed by its structure, effective relationships with 
which are precisely the object of the personal quest. 

I am not asserting that values are powers which are ontologi- 
cally distinct from the power of the so-called facts. The theoretical 
dichotomy between facts and values is not a result of the thesis that 
values are powers. The dichotomy is the result of the thesis that 
values are purely subjective and determined wholly by peculiarities 
of perspective or by particular ‘‘gut-systems.’’ I would deny that 
the psychological distinctions between perception, conception, and 
feeling-response are absolute. All perceptions contain implicit 
propositions to be tested, propositions cognitive and wish-formed. 
The whole organism is involved in knowing processes, and the sensa 
of Hume and the positivists are fictions. The data are total re- 
sponses and they are from the first interpretations which witness to 
the truth about facts and values. Judgments and judgment-sys- 
tems arbitrate their conflicts. 

The schemata of physical theory which are widely supposed to 
be based upon the making of inferences from relations among sensa 
are schemata of manipulation. Of course, the literal manipulations 
involved in human technology do not tell the whole story. The 
schemata of astronomy, for example, are schemata of ‘‘as if’’ 
manipulations. In both cases there is abstraction from the par- 
ticular objects to common properties such as masses and directions 
of motion. The net of scientific explanation at last takes in the 
human person as he learns to regard himself ‘‘ objectively’’ as some- 
thing to be manipulated by outer and inner forces. Values ob- 
viously have no power-attributes within such schemata of descrip- 
tion. Are such schemata exhaustive ? 

It would be folly to deny that such schemata of description may 
be applied to the mechanism through which the communication of 
meanings is achieved, that they may be applied to the organic 
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responses through which art objects are mediated for experience, 
and to other types of value-oriented behavior. Value-power is 
neither a substitute for the ‘‘energy’’ of physicalistic description, 
nor is it a power which dynamically conflicts with physical power. 
We are simply dealing with two types of descriptions which make 
use of different categories. I would not agree with those who 
assume that only one set of categories need be used to understand 
human action or cosmic action. Both are necessary, because stand- 
ards are suggested to the person through processes of physical inter- 
action between organism and organism, or organism and extra- 
organic entities and groups, while physical science can not measure 
meanings and standards, and no analysis of the contents of mean- 
ings and standards will facilitate improvement of means of com- 
munication and mechanisms of observation. 

Another question which is quite important in connection with 
the effort to give each set of categories, as it were, its appropriate 
weight, is the epistemological question. It seems to me that the 
value categories have a certain advantage over the physical when 
the two are put to the epistemological test. This is because the 
capacity of a supposititious object to inform my feelings is the 
basic proof of its objectivity. After all, I could ‘‘dream up”’ any 
object, the attributes of which are exhaustively to be found in me, 
however the ‘‘me’’ is to be defined. But I can not dream up that 
which transcends me. If I interact with a supposititious person 
and, as a result, become capable of new modes of cognitive, esthetic, 
or moral response, then I may infer that the person did transcend 
me in the epistemological sense. Axiological transcendence carries 
the burden of proof for epistemological transcendence. The fact 
that the beauty of nature transcends my artistic attempts provides 
a strong argument for the objectivity of nature. 

A certain dualism is residual in this theory of the relation mn 
tween facts and values. It is true that I seem to be subject to two 
kinds of action. Being forced to move and being inspired to cele- 
brate existence are two quite different processes. My reflexes are 
significantly different from my esthetic responses, or my moral en- 
deavors. Certainly what I have called value-power does not move 
the atom, or even sub-human organisms, in a direct fashion as it 
does move questing men. The less informed an individual’s feel- 
ings are, the less is he moved by what I have called value-power, 
at least in the direct sense of being so moved, which has been used 
in this discussion. There is a purely adaptive behavior with no 
expressive characteristics, and there is also expressive behavior 
which celebrates values. The physicalistic schemata may be in the 
same way applicable to the description of the mechanisms which 
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are involved in both types of activity. That would only show that 
the distinction presupposes some other level of description and an 
interest other than those which could be expressed through physical 
manipulations. Adaptive motion on the sub-organic and the bio- 
logical levels evidently provides some of the necessary conditions 
for the development, within a given evolutionary system, of expres- 
sive behavior, and of the quest to know, be true to, and celebrate 
values and their unity. 

There is no reason to suppose, however, that at any assignable 
time expressive behavior did not exist. The emergence in question 
is an emergence within a particular, more or less segregated system 
of evolution. The distribution of such systems is another question, 
but there is no reason to believe that either the world or the cele- 
bration of existence by finite beings began with us or with our 
system. Be the time-form infinite and open, or be it curved in 
upon itself, the celebration of the unity of values certainly is not 
to be localized in our system, since our uniqueness in no way pre- 
cludes typicality, and all the relevant evidence points toward mul- 
tiple analogous formations on every level; non-expressive motion 
everywhere providing conditions for the expressive, and its develop- 
ment, in turn, tending toward this celebration, this consciously 
enacted festival of being. 

It may be that the one world acts as both an order of action 
and an order of expression; action involving and moving all finite 
units, and expression moving only the higher finite units; this ex- 
pression being a special mode of action, entirely harmonious with 
all the others, but transcending them, perhaps being their fullest 
synergy and synopsis within any quasi-segregated system of evolu- 
tion. The power of values therefore may be the unifying principle, 
and the celebration of a known unity of values that toward which 
each system moves. 


RoBERT F’. CREEGAN 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
LOGIC AND NECESSITY ? 


Mr. Hofstadter’s approach to a problem that is frequently re- 
garded as insoluble seems to me worthy of encouragement. I 
write therefore not in a spirit of negative criticism, but with the 
belief that he, and those who have read and been impressed by his 


1A comment on ‘‘Causality and Necessity’? by Albert Hofstadter, this 
JOuRNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 257-270. 
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article, might be interested in certain difficulties that, it seems to 
me, must be met by this type of view. These difficulties are not, 
in my opinion, insurmountable, but they will inevitably lead to 
fundamental modifications of the position taken in the article here 
under discussion. 

According to Mr. Hofstadter, causal law, or ‘‘real necessity,’’ 
can be regarded as a restriction of ‘‘logical’’ or ‘‘analytic’’ neces- 
sity. Our world apparently is one in which not everything that 
could happen does happen. If ‘‘what could happen’’? be identi- 
fied with the ‘‘logically possible,’’ then ‘‘what does happen”’ is a 
product of the selective or restrictive action of a ‘‘real necessity’’ 
upon the logically possible. This seems to me a valid formaliza- 
tion of the situation underlying any causal question we put of 
nature. When we seek the cause of an event, we are asking for 
a reason why this event occurred and not some other that, from a 
logical point of view, seemed equally possible. My difficulty lies, 
therefore, not in finding cogency in Mr. Hofstadter’s general 
analysis, but in giving a definite and distinct meaning to the 
‘*logical possibilities.’’ To use Mr. Hofstadter’s own example, if 
S and P be two properties, then an individual a might be said to 


have the following four logical possibilities in respect to the posses- 
sion of 8 and P: 


(1) the possibility that a is both S and P 

(2) the possibility that a is 8 but not P 

(3) the possibility that a is not S but is P 

(4) the possibility that a is neither S nor P. [P. 262.] 


He then considers the case in which possibility (2) is not found to 
occur in nature. This is all very well on a purely symbolic level. 
It seems that logic (or mathematics) informs us with absolute 
certainty that there are four and only four possibilities, and so 
any limitation to less than four would seem to be an extra-logical 
limitation. But suppose we are not content to remain upon the 
symbolic level. Suppose we interpret S and P, S by red, say, and 
P by sweet. Logic still seems to inform us of the same conclusions, 
for, so far as we can see, a thing may be both red and sweet, red 
and not sweet, sweet and not red, or neither red nor sweet. If, 
then, in a certain species of apple, we never find redness without 
sweetness, we can assert that there is a ‘‘real necessity’’ that ex- 
cludes, in this species of apple, the possibility of S and not P. So, 
for this interpretation of S, P, and a, Mr. Hofstadter’s analysis 
seems to hold. But suppose now that 8 be interpreted as red and 
P as blue. Are there now four logical possibilities? That is, is 


2In my paraphrase of his argument I omit Mr. Hofstadter’s distinction 
between ‘‘allowable logical possibilities’ and ‘‘actualized possibilities.’’ 
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it an analytic truth that red as a property is incompatible with 
blue at the same time and place? I am not at all sure myself. 
Certainly experience of colors, if not specifically of red and blue, 
is needed to tell us that the same area can not have two different 
color properties at the same instant, and this would seem to make 
it a synthetic truth. But, similarly, to know that the same area 
can not be both round and square, a person must know what is 
meant by roundness and squareness, and this seems to involve ex- 
perience too. Of course, we might give algebraic definitions of 
roundness and squareness, but then a person would have to be 
told that certain algebraic combinations of symbols were incom- 
patible, and if the symbols remained uninterpreted, there would 
still be no demonstrated incompatibility between what is ordi- 
narily called roundness and squareness. 


To avoid taking up too much space, I rely on a pair of examples. 
The reader can supply an indefinite number for himself. The 
point is that if a logical analysis of the possibilities is to be relevant 
to a specific natural situation, the logical symbols must mean some- 
thing, but as they are interpreted differently, the logical possi- 
bilities shift, and it is very difficult, if not impossible, to say whether 
the shift is to be attributed to analytic or synthetic influences.* 


3 Another way of displaying the difficulty is to consider one of Mr. Hof- 
stadter’s comments on Hume. ‘‘Hume’s second error consisted in tending to 
treat induction genetically rather than logically’’ (p. 262). Hume was com- 
mitted to a genetic analysis, but even without this committment he didn’t 
have the choice of the type of logical analysis Mr. Hofstadter makes, because 
he had no logic divorced from experience to fall back on. The questions that 
Mr. Hofstadter would resolve by an appeal to logic, Hume settled by ‘‘an 
experiment of the imagination.’’ That is, ‘‘logical possibility’? meant for 
Hume, ‘‘what can be imagined,’’ and logical impossibility, ‘‘what can not be 
imagined.’’ With this substitution, I think Hume could read Mr. Hofstadter 
and agree with him fully. Hume certainly felt that our world was one in 
which many things could happen (as determined by experiments of the 
imagination) that actually did not happen, and his ‘‘expectation’’ was a device 
for disciplining and limiting the imagination. Hume, I think, is in the right 
on the point under discussion here. The imagination, not a blank, unin- 
terpreted logical analysis, is the arbiter in cases such as this. It should be 
noted that Hume’s imagination was logical in a sense: that is, he would say 
that though we can speak the words ‘‘round square’’ we can not, however 
we try, imagine a round square. The difference between his imagination and 
the logical analysis of Mr. Hofstadter consists in the following two points: 
(1) the imagination is not necessarily systematic and complete, and (2) it 
operates by the putting together and separating of sensuous contents. The 
latter is perhaps an unnecessary and serious limitation upon its activity, but, 
as I have just been arguing, where the possibilities to be determined are 
possibilities of the combination of properties known to us only through sensa- 
tion, there seems to be no better way of determining them. 


- 
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Thus far it may seem I have belied my initial assertion that this . 
was to be a sympathetic criticism. I would find Mr. Hofstadter’s 
position quite acceptable and highly significant if ‘‘logical possi- 
bility’’ and ‘‘allowable logical possibility’’ (the logical possibilities 
remaining after the non-logical exclusions derived from experi- 
ence have been made) be given relative rather than absolute mean- 
ings, and if it be recognized that causal questions arise in respect 
to specific situations within which there can be distinguished a 
set of ‘‘background conditions’’ which determine the ‘‘logical 
possibilities’? and another set of ‘‘transient’’ or ‘‘injected’’ con- 
ditions which serve to select from the logical possibilities those 
that are to be ‘‘real possibilities.’’ A causal law is always re- 
strictive, but so is a ‘‘logical law.’’ Are we to say that the propo- 
sition, ‘‘a physical body can not be in two places at the same time,”’ 
expresses a logical or an empirical truth? Conventionally, at 
least, it is regarded as a logical truth, derived from our definition 
of ‘‘physical body.’’ But it is certainly restrictive of possibilities, 
both ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘logical.’’ Someone, conversant with the specu- 
lations of quantum theory, might suggest that we are making a 
serious mistake in thus defining ‘‘ physical body’’ and that possi- 
bilities we thereby exclude may in fact be actualized in nature.* 
Perhaps Mr. Hofstadter would at this point prefer to retreat to 
the more basic logic suggested by his example of the two properties, 
quoted above, and refuse to admit that such propositions as ‘‘a 
body can not be in two places at the same time’’ is a logical truth. 
But his example is also dependent on the definition of ‘‘property’”’ 
implied. We might define ‘‘properties’’ as always mutually ex- 
clusive, in which case there would remain but three logical possi- 
bilities in his example. I do not think that Mr. Hofstadter is 
arguing for a ‘‘realistic’’ matrix of logical possibilities underlying 
all possible worlds. (I don’t wish to deny the existence of such 
a matrix; I just fail to see how it could be useful when we would 
have the same difficulty ‘‘knowing’’ it that we have knowing any- 
thing else.) I believe that all he needs to point up his argument 
for a distinction between ‘‘logical possibility’? and ‘‘allowable 
logical possibility’’ is a relative distinction. Let it be granted that 
there is a set of invariant ‘‘logical laws.’’ None the less the man- 
ner in which these laws impose a structure on ‘‘what can logically 
exist’’ (‘‘what can meaningfully be conceived,’’ is the expression 
I would prefer) varies with the variant sets of meanings (inter- 
pretations of logical symbols) to which they are applied. ‘‘What 
ean logically exist’’ therefore is not a set of distinct alternatives 


4Mr. Hofstadter objects, in a precisely similar way, to Hume’s definition 
of cause (p. 258). 
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unless the laws of logic be applied to a distinct set of meanings.‘ 
What actually seems to happen is that we approach nature at any 
given time with a set of preconceptions, disguised or professed defi- 
nitions, which determine for us the logical possibilities. These 
presuppositions vary from school to school and age to age, but for 
the most part they are sufficiently abstract and general to absorb 
the shock of variant experience without disruption; and just be- 
cause they are so abstract they can not account for the specific way 
in which events occur. Therefore a restriction on the possibilities 
they leave open is required to make them more apposite to nature. 
‘*This situation is such,’’ we say, applying our preconceived cate- 
gories to it, ‘‘that.A or B or C or D might develop out of it. But 
we have never known D to develop out of such a situation. There- 
fore there must be a ‘real necessity’ that excludes D from situations 
with which it is logically compatible.’’ Later, however, we may 
hit on a more precise or different way of categorizing the situation 
in question that will lead to a deductive exclusion of D; then D 
will no longer be a ‘‘logical possibility.’’ 

Different though this interpretation may seem from Mr. Hof- 
stadter’s, there is a fundamental point of agreement: Let logic be 
what it may, it is something in the nature of things that makes 
them behave as they do behave. If, therefore, logic could deter- 
mine a complete realm of possibilities (as Mr. Hofstadter would 
have it) without specifying the nature of existent things, non- 
logical (causal) laws are needed to specify more fully the course 
of natural events. Or, if logic be a flexible instrument that can 
define realms of possibility only as we choose to provide meanings 
for it to operate with (as I would have it), then it is to an em- 
pirical study of the behavior of things that we must turn in order 
to learn how best to define them so as to narrow, deductively, the 
consequences of their interactions to ‘‘real possibilities.’’ 

I have concerned myself only with the first half (sections 1 
through 4) of Mr. Hofstadter’s paper. In the remainder I find 
some carefully-thought-out distinctions that seem to me eminently 
sound, especially that between an objective necessary connection 
and the evidential warrant of such a connection. On work such 
as this, genuine progress may be made toward a solution of the 
problem of induction. 

; W. Donap OLIVER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


SIf there should exist a ‘‘realm of meaning’’ in which every possible 
meaning exists simultaneously, then the laws of logic would select from this 
realm distinct sets of logically consistent meanings, but even in this case 1 
can’t see that any one of these sets could be distinguished as the realm of 
logical possibility. 


o 
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AND THERE WAS LIGHT 


In a recent issue of this JouRNAL, Dr. Berall expressed an ob- 
jection to the view I had put forward in a previous issue.’ Be- 
cause the brevity of my article perhaps gave rise to such an ob- 
jection, I should like to reply. 

The thesis had been presented in my article that epistemological 
independence or dependence should be distinguished from physi- 
eal independence or dependence. For the entities and laws of 
science, though epistemologically dependent, can not be said to 
be physically dependent on a knower who is himself, as a physical 
entity, subject to the laws which he as a scientist formulates. Dr. 
Berall’s objection, as I understand it, is that, although we may 
formulate a theory of light, we may not formulate light as a real 
scientific entity. I wish to say a few words defending my thesis 
that the only light whose nature is intelligible and knowable, along 
with other real entities, ‘‘must be forged by the tools of intellectual 
endeavor.”’ 

That experienced light is not the scientific entity ‘‘light,’’ 
whether the latter be defined by the wave-theory of light, the 
quantum theory, or a more inclusive theory embracing both, will 
be readily admitted. Experienced light is something varying in | 
intensity and felt quality with the experiencer. This experienced 
light defies analysis into the unexperienced wave-lengths of the 
scientist. 

In experienced light two elements may be logically, though not 
psychologically, distinguished. First, there is the element of im- 
mediate, given experience. It supplies the felt quality, so per- 
sonal, varying, and spasmodic, to experienced light. As given it 
is not even light, and to call it such is an interpretation which is 
not given. With Descartes I may say, ‘‘it is at least quite certain 
that it seems to me that I see light. . . .’”” This immediate experi- 
ence, however relative to the experiencer, is not epistemologically 
dependent on him as a knower. For it is given, and does not de- 
pend on his knowledge. 

The element in experienced light which is epistemologically 
dependent on the experiencer is the second element, what light is 
held to be by the meaningful interpretations of the experience. 
These interpretations have various degrees of communicability 
relative to the varying experience they make meaningful. Depend- 
ing on the background, knowledge, interests, and problems of the 
experiencer, they differ. Certain interpretations, more variable 


1 Nathan Berall, ‘‘To Be Is To Be Formulated,’’ this JourNat, Vol. 
XLVI (1949), pp. 291-293. My article referred to is: ‘‘ Independence: 
Epistemological and Physical,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 101-105. 
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than others, give emotional connotations to light, different signifi- 
eances to different colors and intensities. Other interpretations 
are artistic and literary. Still others, those necessary to our com- 
mon-sense world of action, place light in relations to certain changes 
and objects. Some of those interpretations are rough and ready 
versions of scientific ones. Scientific interpretations define light 
and its place in a physical world more precisely and accurately. 
What is defined by these interpretations is epistemologically de- 
pendent. 

But which of these interpretations define the real nature of 
light? Many interpretations do not define it adequately and 
unambiguously. For these everyday interpretations are products 
of the common sense of the people, their traditions and super- 
stitions. Before light is more adequately defined, the scientist 
must add scientific interpretations to his common-sense ones; in- 
deed, he must replace the latter by the former. For the inter- 
pretations of science are more accurate, clear, and consistent; and 
we turn to them to ask what light ‘‘really’’ is, in the physical world. 

However, we may be interested in the emotional significance of 
light and its place in the inner life of mankind. If so, we may 
turn to other fields, where light is enmeshed in other than scien- 
tific significations. Vivid expression of them is found in our 
artists, whose canvases, etchings, and poems present things touched 
with a dazzling or dim, flashing or calmly radiant light. For art, 
too, may give the interpretations of experience a communicability, 
universality, and clarity lacking to common sense. 

But it is science which gives light a place in the complex of 
laws governing the spatio-temporal world. And throughout the 
ages, through theories of effluences and corpuscular theories, sci- 
ence has been developing theories of light which are more and 
more intelligible and adequate to explain our experiences and ob- 
servations of light. It is still developing its interpretations. 
Sometime it will discard or transcend both our wave-theory and 
quantum theory in favor of a more inclusive one. And in thus 
developing more adequate theories about the nature of light, sci- 
ence has been progressively trying to define what it is which we 
experience as light. To Newtonian science light was corpuscular, 
though science, finding the corpuscular theory inadequate, now 
defines light as a wave-length. In the future it will define light 
still differently. But what science defines in its intellectually ac- 
ceptable theories is the real nature of light. 

Whatever science defines as light, that light it says has always 
existed. Light, astronomers, geologists, and physicists agree, al- 
ways played a central réle in the history of this universe. Light, 
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they declare, antedated theories about it. And man is dependent 
for his growth and activities on light. It can not, then, be physi- 
cally dependent on man. Yet the very theory that there always 
was light—of course conceived as it is in the theory—is part of 
the theory of the universe which science has evolved. Light is 
epistemologically dependent on the scientists who have been pro- 
gressively forging that scientific light which they claim our light 
‘really is. 


Epitta Watson ScHIPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 





BOOK NOTES 


Tatwelt und Erfahrungswissen. Eine Voruntersuchung zur Phi- 
losophie der Wirklichkeit und der empirischen Wissenschaften. 
RupotF ZocHer. (Monographien zur philosophischen Forsch- 
ung Band II.) Wurzach/Wiirtt.: Rudolf Birnbach. 1948. 
98 pp. 


The author of this analysis of empirical knowledge wrote in 
1939 Die Philosophische Grundlehre and is now at work on a larger 
work, to be entitled Grundfragen der Wirklichkeitslehre, which will 
develop the implications of his theory of empirical knowing for 
the ontology of actuality. The present essay serves as an epistemo- 
logical introduction to his ontology. It is extremely acute, closely 
reasoned, and systematically developed; though difficult for an 
English reader, it will repay careful study. Fortunately, the cen- 
tral chapter, which is the easiest to follow, is the most important ; 
the first chapter is an elaborate orientation of the author’s prob- 
lem and point of view among current tendencies of thought in 
Germany, and the last chapter is a somewhat exaggerated attempt 
to make this empirical approach respectable among neo-Kantians 
and existentialists by emphasizing its antinomies, paradoxes, and 
limitations. 

Zocher begins his analysis of experience by demonstrating that 
there is always a practical or active component in the experience 
of qualities, since the world in which qualities are known is factual, 
a ‘‘Tatwelt,’’ and that therefore the pure reception of data is a 
fiction or an abstraction from what is genuinely primary in experi- 
ence, viz., the perception of qualities. In this sense he contrasts 
‘*sehen’’ and ‘‘ersehen,’’ and shows that the latter form of experi- 
ence is inextricably connected with the context of practice (Tat- 
welt). The identity of context, however, does not imply an identity 
of object. The body of the argument then revolves around the prob- 
lem of showing how a functional continuity and a discontinuity of 
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objects are possible between practical experience and scientific 
theory. 

Without attempting a review of the argument, except to say 
that it seems to me convincing, I shall reproduce as best I can in 
English Zocher’s final distinctions and his schematic presentation 
of the ‘‘constitution’’ of experience: 


Stage 1. The grasping of the practical world (Tatwelt) as a 
unity of grasping and practical activity, involving practical re- 
construction, which, though it is practically intelligible and there- 
fore affords a basis for knowledge, is theoretically indifferent to 
any structure of meaning. 

Stage 2. Common-sense knowledge (Urbegriffliche Erkennt- 
nis) which is not empirically-scientific, but which separates the cog- 
nitive content of Stage (1) from its practical structures and pre- 
serves it conceptually. 

Stage 3. Theoretical, fully conceptual, scientific, empirical 
knowledge, which uses Stage (2) as ‘‘stuff’’ or material for empha- 
sizing theoretical meanings. This constitutes the ‘‘lower’’ con- 
struction of experience. 

Stage 4. Theoretical, fully conceptual, ontological knowledge, 
non-speculative. This constitutes the ‘‘higher’’ construction, and 
attempts to ‘‘fund’’ the practical world by construing the objects 
of empirical knowledge as identical with the physically real objects. 

Here stages (2) and (3) constitute what should strictly be 
called empirical knowing. Stage (1) is a pre-cognitive or non- 
cognitive structure, and stage (4), though it is not speculative or 
metaphysical (in that sense), constructs an order which is not 
contained in experience. 

I can not hope to reproduce the many clever distinctions and 
plays on words which in the German exposition of this thesis ac- 
count for much of the technical dexterity and subtlety of Zocher’s 
argument, for the concepts of Tatwelt and Wirklichkett lend them- 
selves to development in German more readily than do the English 
‘*practice’’ and ‘‘actuality.”’? I must comment, however, that I 
missed one exploitation of the German language which would have 
fitted admirably into Zocher’s analysis: though he repeats con- 
tinually that he is examining experience not from the genetic or 
“‘genealogical’’ point of view but from the ‘‘sachlich’’ point of 
view, he makes little of the word Tatsache. It would be easy for 
him in German to show that facts (Tatsachen) are intelligible only 
in a Tatwelt or practical context. Thus in German ‘‘factuality’’ 
is more intimately related to erfassen, begreifen, and other prac- 
tical verbs connoting knowing than it is related in English to 
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‘‘actuality.’? However, the basic thesis of Zocher’s empiricism 
seems to me plausible in any language. 


H. W. 8. 


The Inberal Spirit. Essays on Problems of Freedom in the Modern 
World. Horace M. Kauuen. A publication of the New 
School for Social Research. Ithaca and New York: Cornell 
University Press. 1948. vii+ 242 pp. $3.00. 


Horace Kallen, like Ralph Waldo Emerson, has created a secu- 
lar, humane and humanistic pulpit. For many years, he has car- 
ried on a program of discussion of the ‘‘crisis of freedom’’ in the 
contemporary world. The essays and addresses on this theme, 
mostly of his riper years, collected in The Liberal Spirit testify 
liberally to Kallen’s continuing vigor of statement and strength of 
mind. 

I have had occasion in an earlier review in this JOURNAL to com- 
ment on the chief theoretical papers, especially his lectures entitled 
Modernity and Liberty, which are included here. In reviewing 
Foundations of Democracy I have referred to Kallen’s article on 
the humanistic sources of democracy, also reprinted here. Because 
this much of The Liberal Spirit has been discussed, I shall confine 
myself here to calling attention to an important point which 
emerges more from the combination of materials than from any 
explicit statement. 

This point must be approached in a somewhat roundabout 
fashion. The slogan of liberalism in the French Revolution was 
‘‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.’’ American liberals have 
centered their attention on Liberty and Equality, and have fre- 
quently found themselves attempting to straddle two stools, as the 
insistence on Liberty may well be destructive of Equality, and stal- 
wart maintenance of Equality may be achievable only by a sacri- 
fice of Liberty. Fraternity has been the orphaned concept in 
America; no one has quite known what to do with it. Kallen is 
(with Dewey and Otto) among the few who have found a way of 
interpreting Fraternity which makes it the bridge and mediator 
between Liberty and Equality. All of these men understand F rater- 
nity as codperation; only among equals is codperation possible; if 
any are compelled or unfree they are no longer codperatives, but 
merely, as the term goes in industry, operatives. Kallen’s version 
of this is somewhat more specific. He associates codperation with 
the Rochdale consumer coéperative movement, and explicitly asserts 
that ‘‘In so far as liberty is organizable, consumer co-operation is 
the [economic] organization of liberty.’’ The consumer codpera- 
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tive movement, it will be remembered, is based upon a principle of 

absolute equality and perfect freedom. I am certain that Kallen 

would not resent the broadening of this claim in something like 

this form: by Fraternity is meant the free codperation of equals; 

in these terms, Fraternity is the organizing principle of liberty. 
J. L. B. 


Voices of Liberalism: 2. Second in the Series of Forceful and Dis- 
tinguished Contributions in the Field of Religious Liberalism. 
ALBERT Ernstemn, Grorce D. Stopparp, and others. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. 1948. viii+ 273 pp. $2.50. 


This volume of liberal discussions, like its predecessor, brings 
together a wide variety of authors under the same covers. While 
this results in a loss in continuity and consistency, it is an aid in - 
understanding. For liberalism is not and can not be a dogma; if 
it is to be true to its own difficult mission, liberalism can not be 
dogmatic even in its anti-dogmatism. Yet to the extent that liber- 
alism asserts its claim to being religious, it must be sympathetic 
toward and give evidence of faith. Liberals must ‘‘believe,’’ but 
they can not have ‘‘beliefs.’’ This is the liberal destiny, the liberal 
difficulty, the liberal paradox. Liberals must face the challenge 
of maintaining a ‘‘creedless credo.’’ 

In the effort to think and to live liberally, many liberals of the 
nineteenth century proclaimed what was essentially a negative 
view. They criticized illiberalism, leaving liberalism to be discov- 
ered by implication. As Raymond V. Holt points out in his essay 
‘‘The New Rationalism,’’ earlier rationalism was merely analytic, 
hence destructive and ‘‘life-denying.’’ The new rationalism, or 
liberal religion, ‘‘will follow up analysis with synthesis, . . . will 
be holistic. . . . The meaning of facts can be understood only when 
they are seen as parts of a process. . . . You cannot discover the 
meaning of life by dissecting a corpse’’ (p. 101). Many of the 
contributors to this book are as keenly aware of the failure of nine- 
teenth-century liberal religion as Mr. Holt. All are eager to assure 
the reader that it is not liberalism itself, but only a form which it 
took for a time, which failed. ‘‘Has liberalism failed? And 
democracy, and science, and reason?’’ Thaddeus B. Clark asks. 
And he answers himself, ‘‘No. They haven’t yet had a chance. 
. . « The loss of faith in liberalism and democracy is not justified. 
. . . When liberalism and democracy fail, they fail not because 
they are inherently feeble and destined to decay, but because we 
fail them’’ (pp. 141-142). This answer sets the theme and strikes 
the keynote of the whole book. 
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There is nothing in this collection that is of great novelty ; there 
are many fine statements of the humanist-liberal ideals of the 
worthwhileness of each individual, the advantages of cultural plur- 
alism, the natural origin and source of ideal and cosmic values, 
and devotion to liberty, justice, intelligence, and objective inquiry. 
Such words should be said: they should be repeated time after time. 
If they are not repeated, other words will prevail. And these other 
words must not prevail, for they are the ranting of the obscuran- 
tists and the time-serving of the conservatives. In Voices of Lib- 
eralism: 2 we are not asked to enjoy ourselves at the necropsy of 
humanity’s faith in man, but rather to celebrate its continuing 
vitality. Carlos Vaz Ferreira, of the University of Montevideo, in 
Uruguay, is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Many are liberals for all the liber- 
ties already acquired, but are formidable conservatives for those 
liberties which it is still necessary to acquire.’’ The authors whose 
voices are heard here in defense of liberalism look forward to the 
struggle to gain these new liberties, drawing strength and satisfac- 
tion from the successes of liberalism in gaining the old. 

J. L. B. 
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We have received the first issue of the new publication, Philo- 
sophical Studies, which is edited by Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid 
Sellars, with the advice and assistance of Paul Meehl, John Hospers, 
and May Brodbeck. It will appear six times a year, January, 
February, April, June, October, December, $2.50 for one year, 
$4.00 for two years, 50 cents for single copies and back numbers. 
The business office is the University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nichol- 
son Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Communications to the edi- 
torial office should be addressed to Philosophical Studies, 320 Fol- 
well Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

The journal is launched to fill the ‘‘urgent and growing need 
for space devoted to quick publication of timely contributions to 
the various areas of analytical philosophy.’’ Contributions are 
limited to 3,000 words. 
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The table of contents of the first issue is as follows: Analysis 
and Real Definition: Morris Weitz; Ordinary Language and Abso- 
lute Certainty: Paul Edwards. 





We have received the first number, dated January, 1950, of a 
new quarterly called Filosofia, edited by Augusto Guzzo of the Uni- 
versity of Turin. The subscription price is 1000 lire; the equivalent 
of $5.00 for foreign subscriptions. Business correspondence should 
be sent to Filosofia, Piazza Statuto 26, Torino, Italy. The edi- 
torial office is Via Po 18, Torino. 

The table of contents of the first issue is as follows: La dedu- 
zione del finito nella prima dottrina della scienza di Fichte: Lwigi 
Pareyson. Roberto Ardigd a trent-anni dalla morte: Giuseppe 
Tarozzi. Gratuito nichilismo di Sartre: Giorgio Clava. Genio e 
entusiasmo: Augusto Guzzo. Galileismo di Salvatore Tommasi: 
Giacomo Mossa. Faust e il disagio dell’uomo d’oggi: Vittorio 
Mathieu. Lettera ginevrina: Corrado Rosso. Lettera romana: 
Rosa De Ino de Brizzio. Book Reviews—C. Rosso’s Figure e dot- 
trine della filosofia dei valort by René Le Senne; E. De’Negri’s 
I principi di Hegel by Armando Plebe; E. Paci’s Ingens Sylva by 
Pietro Rossi. 





The Institute for the Unity of Science has announced that a 
prize of $300 will be awarded for the best essay submitted on the 
theme ‘‘The Divorce between Science and Philosophy. Its histori- 
cal origins, its logical basis, and proposals for its termination.’’ 
Two additional prizes of $100 each will be given for the next best 
two essays. The contest is open to any student in any college, 
university, or institution of higher learning in the United States or 
Canada, as well as to any recipient of a Ph.D. degree obtained 
since July 1, 1947. Essays must be submitted before January 1, 
1951. Further particulars may be obtained from the Institute for 
the Unity of Science, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





The Institut International des Sciences Théoriques has an- 
nounced a contest for the Eddington Prize of 50,000 Belgian francs 
for the best essay on the ‘‘ Exposition and Critique of the Concep- 
tions of Eddington concerning the Philosophy of Physical Science.’’ 
Five copies of each essay should be submitted before December 31, 
1950, to the Secrétariat of the Institut International des Sciences 
Théoriques, 221 avenue de Tervueren, Brussels. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained by writing to that office. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. The 
last five issues contain: 
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